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NEW TRENDS IN INTERGROUP 


UNDERSTANDING 


In the past few months there has been a decided 
acceleration on the part of leading educational and 
civie agencies toward the scientific consideration of 
problems in human relations—toward investigating 
these problems and developing further hypotheses and 
possible solutions in connection with them. Thus we 
find important agencies like the American Association 
of School Administrators, the John Dewey Society, the 
Social Science Research Council, the American Council 
on Race Relations, established by 
our President, all taking part in this effort to bring 
our knowledge of man and human relations more 
abreast of our knowledge of the physical sciences. 
More and more people are becoming sensitized to the 


and commissions 


problem, and groundwork is being laid. 
It may be well to pause a moment and get a clearer 
picture of what we are looking for in a science of 
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human relations. In brief, we might say that we are 
working for a positive program of group understand- 
ing and co-operation. The “group” qualification is 
a necessary one; for whether the group forms the 
framework or the core of the situation, whether we 
are active or passive members of the group, our lives 
at all times reflect the impact of our group member- 
ships—our family, friends, schoolmates, fellow work- 
ers, ete. Good human relations can mean nothing 
short of good group and intergroup relations. 

The presence of “group” in our definition also lends 
insight into the first step to be taken in facing the 
For the group represents the units through 
work—the labor 
groups, youth groups, veterans groups, church groups, 
and the like. It is through each and all of these that 
we must relations, 


problem. 


which we ¢can family, the school, 


strive for democratic human 
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and it is through all of these that intercultural eduea- 
tion can be promoted, 

This point is well taken in the Ninth Yearbook of 
the John Dewey Society, “Intercultural Attitudes in 
the Making.” Edited by W. H. Kilpatrick and 
William Van Til, both associated with the Bureau for 
Intercultural Education, “parents, youth leaders, and 
teachers at work” have all contributed chapters. 
Atter Dr. Kilpatrick’s introductory chapt r on “Basie 
Principles in Intereultural Edueation,” the book be- 
comes a manual of actual experiences and practical 
hints for parents, teachers, and youth leaders. The 
importance of the home in the early formative years 
of childhood—in satisfying the child’s varied needs, 
and in implanting the attitudes with which he will 
respond to others—is stressed again and again. 

An important theme is introduced in the first chap- 
ter and earried through the entire book. In facet, it 
is one of the fundamental premises of all our work 
in human relations—that of respeet for each individual 
personality. The theme is elaborated upon in the 
chapters that follow the child through school: the 
teacher’s role in learning the out-of-school background 
of each child and using this information for the frame 
of reference in which to interpret his inschool be 
havior; and her role in developing a “permissive at- 
mosphere” in which the child ean express himself 
freely. Another general principle that is recognized 
throughout the book is that of the importance to the 
child of his status with his peers. To insure efficient 
and happy working relations, therefore, the child 
should work in, through, and with natural groups. 
The teacher and youth leader, then, has the role of 
guide and eatalyst in the group, working with it, not 
for it. This principle applies to primary, junior, and 
senior high-school teachers, as well as to the leaders 
of “adult-sponsored youth groups.” 

The third major principle that is set forth in “In- 
tercultural Attitudes in the Making” and dominates 
most of our contemporary educational thinking is the 
need to orient the “school as a whole” toward improv- 
ing group relations—relations between groups within 
the classroom, within the school, and, in the last analy- 
sis, Within the community. This ealls for co-operation 
with local groups making similar endeavors and re- 
quires that we prepare the child for his role in a 
world society. 

The principle is abundantly illustrated in an in- 
teresting publication, “Learning World Goodwill in 
the Elementary School,” the Twenty-fifth Yearbook 
of the Department of Elementary Sehool Principals 
of the NEA. 


schools, single classrooms, departments, and sections 


Here one finds school systems, single 


of the curriculum, all trying to improve intergroup 


relations by integrating intercultural values into the 
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life of the child-as-a-whole reacting to his environ. 
ment-as-a-whole. One finds the principle again 
“Promising Practices in Intergroup 


in 
Udueation,” 
publication of the Bureau for Intercultural Education 
which describes various practices in the Detroit public 
schools. (A convenient summary of this pamphlet, 
written by the authors and Ben Goldenberg, appeared 
in the NEA Journal, February, 1948.) 
eleven approaches to intergroup education: the “Con 
approach, the “People are Alike” ap. 


Here are som 


tributions” 
proach, the “Study of Prejudice” approach, the “Dem- 
This is a 


} 


noteworthy attempt to systematize in some way the 


oeratie Procedures” 


approach, and so on. 
various approaches in this field; despite the frequent 
overlapping and the occasional blurring of distinctions 
and definitions, one can see once more how important 
it is that intergroup values be integrated into thi 
entire fabrie of the child’s experiences. 

In the light of these principles, we would consider 
the “school-as-a-whole” as the medium through which 
the community exercises its responsibility for demo- 
cratic education. In this way we realize the important 
role of those who set the school policy—the adminis- 
trative staff and the school superintendent in partic- 
ular. For to integrate the entire school for a specific 
goal—intercultural education—requires supervision of 
the entire growth and development of the school pro- 
gram; and this is the task of the school superintendent 
pre-eminently. The point is suggested in the John 
Dewey Yearbook; it receives fuller clarification in the 
pamphlet, “From Sea to Shining Sea.” 

This publication—subtitled “Administrators’ Hand- 
book for Intergroup Edueation”—is produced and 
distributed by a commission of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, the over-all national 
organization of school superintendents. The publica 
tion is a specific statement of policy for the Commission 
on Intergroup Education, aiming to define the role of 
the superintendent in working for intergroup under- 
standing. This is a further indication of the trend 
noted—not only the adoption of a scientifie approach 
toward the study of human relations, but the manner 
in which this trend affects special-interest groups. 
For although much in the field of intereultural educa- 
tion has been written for the teacher, less attention 
has been direeted toward the school administrator and 
his part in the program. Now we have this material 
in a comprehensive and relatively authoritative form. 

The dominant note in this handbook for superin- 
tendents is on directing the activities of the intercul- 
tural program toward the needs of the community. 
This is a typical position of the intercultural special- 
ists—and for good reason. For intercultural education 
in the school is only the beginning of a long and per- 
sistent process to make of American democratic ideals 
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a practical reality in all aspects of community life. 

To insure the application of human-relations skills 
developed in the school to community situations after 
‘hool, the student needs real practice in this appliea- 


s¢ 


tion while he is still under the surveillance of the 
school. Co-ordination of school and community ree- 
ognizes that no two geographical areas, just as no 
two individuals, are exactly alike. We must start with 
the community as it is and thence work toward our 
demoeratie ideals. For our level of aspiration should 
always be grounded in reality. Keeping our eye on 
the community also serves to keep in clear view the 
present status of a given problem, for problem situa- 
tions change and we cannot judge them apart from 
their immediate community setting. In addition to 
giving the student experience in the real situations 
with which he must later cope and a realistic orienta- 
tion toward them, community-school co-operation 
quite obviously acquaints the student with his com- 
munity and its resourees. Lastly, community problems 
in intergroup relations require help, everybody’s help, 
and the schools thus have a personnel potential which 
can do much toward the solution of these problems. 
How does all this affect the school superintendent? 
Since the intereultural program in the school should 
be geared to the peculiar needs of the school and 
community, one of the first suggestions offered in 
“From Sea to Shining Sea” is that the superintendent 
initiate a community survey of existing attitudes, 
intergroup relations, and intergroup agencies. This 
will bring into foeus those situations that demand 
attention—for example, tensions that may exist in 
the community. Of paramount importance, the survey 
will high light the discrepancy between community 
practices and the goals of intercultural education. 
These publications give some idea of what the 
school and community are doing to improve inter- 
group understanding. Important as these activities 
are, it may be well to examine the activities of another 
group that has an important contribution to make. 
These are the people who ean give us the “food” for 
intercultural edueation, the information upon which 
rest the premises of intergroup education—the social 
scientists who are applying their scientific insights 
and techniques to problems in human relations. This 
group—psychologists, sociologists, psychiatrists, an- 
thropologists—deserves particular attention, since re- 
search is of special importance to any field of study 
in its early stages. Further, it is the scientific experi- 
mentalist who ean give educators insight into the 
effectiveness of the various approaches that they are 
using to change the attitudes of pupils through pro- 
grams of intercultural education in the schools. 
Two recent publications are specifically referred to. 
One was sponsored by the American Council on Race 
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Relations in Chicago and was prepared by Arnold M. 
Rose, now associate professor of sociology at Wash- 
ington University. Entitled “Studies in Reduction of 
Prejudice,” this memorandum is a review of the major 
research in the field. The other publication, “The 
Reduction of Intergroup Tensions,” was prepared by 
Robin M. Williams, Jr., and sponsored by the Social 
Seience Research Council, New York. This work 
consists largely of evaluations of existing approaches 
to reducing intergroup tensions, of descriptions of 
research techniques, and of suggestions for further 
research. Together they supply much information 
that is useful to those interested and working for 
better intercultural relations. 

It might be well to point out some of the important 
insights that can be gleaned from these two studies. 
One of the basie generalizations concerns the need of 
a multivalued and pluralist approach to the problem 
of re-education of attitudes. The approach must be 
made through all educational media and—with partie- 
ular reference to the schools—through all class and 
out-of-class activities. One of the important assump- 
tions upon which much of our intercultural-education 
program is based is that knowledge can change atti- 
tudes and erase prejudice. But there is evidence that 
though this intellectual approach may be effective to 
a certain extent, it will not of and by itself achieve 
our goal. Since prejudice stems from various causes, 
edueation to eliminate prejudice must appeal to the 
psychological (emotional), prestige, and economie 
factors involved. As Dr. Williams writes in “The 
Reduction of Intergroup Tensions,” “Other things 
being equal, programs of action are likely to have 
greatest effects when they operate simultaneously on 
several strategic factors, rather than upon a few.” 
The school should provide teachings favorable to 
minority groups; but it should also provide similarly 
favorable experience with minority groups, and econ- 
tacts with minority group members of equal status 
in actual working situations even more than with 
minority group leaders, though the importance of the 
latter should not be neglected. 

In support of this principle of contact with minority 
group members in a working situation in which the 
participants share equal status, Dr. Rose ean supply 
information from his own army experiences. During 
the war Dr. Rose was a member of the professional 
staff of the Research Branch of the Army’s Informa- 
tion and Edueation Division. Having been assigned 
to collect data on the morale of Negro troops, he was 
able to collect specific data on the change of attitudes 
toward Negroes in twenty-four mixed white-and- 
Negro companies. 
information on attitudes toward Negro soldiers meas- 


Comparing this information with 


ured in all-white companies, one finds a significant 
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difference between the segregated and nonsegregated 
troops. The results show, without any doubt, that 
contact in this situation created favorable attitudes. 
After two months of Negro-white contaet, 77 per cent 
of the 
favorable to the Negro soldiers. 


white leaders said they had become more 
This and other find- 
ings with the same group ean lead only to one conclu- 
sion—that experience with minority groups on an eye- 
to-eye level markedly reduces prejudice against them. 

When comparing the effectiveness of the different 
mass media, some important generalizations appear. 
One is that 
garded as accessory to discussion. 


in their emphasis on utilizing audio-visual aids, seem 


the use of slides and films should be re- 


So many edueators, 


to overlook the faet that they are “aids” and cannot 
alone effect significant change. Secondly, when there is 
a choice of using either the radio (auditory) approach 
or slide (visual) approach, appeal to the ear proves 
more effective than appeal to the eye. The combina- 
tion of the two is, of course, most satisfactory. In 
addition, face-to-face appeal is more effective than 
working through a large audience, or mass, approach. 

With reference to the use of the logical versus the 
emotional approach, emotional appeal seems to be 
more effective with one exception. This generalization 
does not appear to earry over to people at the high 
knowledge and interest levels. 

The content or subject matter also varies in its 
effectiveness in reducing prejudice and changing at- 
As Dr. Williams writes, “The likelihood of 
propaganda 


titudes. 


conflict is reduced by education and 
emphasis upon characteristies and values common to 
varicus groups rather than upon intergroup differ- 
ences.” Furthermore, re-education of attitudes, just 
as most effective education, requires a permissive 
atmosphere with full acceptance of and by all group 
members. 

There are other major areas of research that have 
been investigated and require much further study. 
One of these is the study of differential attitudes. 
We need to discover differences in the degree and 
kind of prejudice for two reasons. First, such in- 
formation ean indieate at whom edueation and propa- 
ganda should be direeted. Secondly, it will give in- 
sight into why one group is less prejudiced than 
another. Work in this area has been directed toward 
the study of regional variations in attitudes, the ap- 
pearance of prejudice among children, and the results 
of various publie-opinion polls. 

Another research need is in the development of 
better attitude-measuring techniques—both objective 


and what is ealled “projective.” Objective tests are 
usually attitude questionnaires; the projective tech- 
nique is an indirect, unstructured approach to the sub- 


ject wherein he is not asked specifie questions but is 
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presented with a more or less ambiguous situation into 
which he interprets (projects) his own feelings and 
attitudes. Much work remains to be done in refining, 
developing, and evaluating these tools. 

Old problems still remain and new avenues of pos- 
sible research are constantly appearing. Some other 
specific problems arise which are directly related to 
the needs of the educator, upon whom the responsi- 
One of these 
is the investigation of the different forms prejudice 
different takes. 
prejudices against Negroes and Jews of entirely dif- 


bility of their solution partially rests. 


toward groups For instance, are 
ferent origins and psychological make-up or is preju- 
dice a unitary psychological phenomenon ? 

A crying need is for evaluation of programs aiming 
at the reduction of prejudice and the resolution of 
intergroup conflicts. It is necessary to find out more 
exactly the conditions under which knowledge and per- 
sonal contact decrease prejudice. Teachers, as well 
as social scientists and research workers who are work- 
ing with these problems, need to pool their insights and 
build up a body of data to substantiate their conclu- 
sions. 

We might ask, what has been done on the action 
level? How has new knowledge about intergroup 
differences (or lack of these differences) been applied 
to our daily lives? In what way are the democratic 
values, which the educators and scientists have inte- 
grated into their ideologies, affecting John Doe, “the 
average American citizen”? 

Action programs have been “initiated” on several 


fronts. The reports of the President’s Committee on 
Civil Rights and the President’s Commission on 


Higher Education are evidences of this. They repre- 
sent a eoncerted effort to bring into practice those 
ideals which, unfortunately, merely receive lip service. 
Our ideals can provide, as in the Gunnar Myrdal 
study, a normative framework for our projected action. 

How do these reports affect the improvement of 
group understanding? They affect intergroup rela- 
The Report of the President’s 
Committee on Civil Rights, in particular, re-enforces 


tions in several ways. 


the principles of our “American Heritage” and high- 
lights the points at which our demoeratie principles 
These can be 
subsumed under the failure to extend our Civil Rights 
program freely and equally to all: such rights as to 


have not been earried into practice. 


safety and security of the person, to citizenship and its 
privileges—the most basic of which is the right to vote 
—to freedom of conscience and expression, and to 
equality of opportunity. 
crimination and segregation cannot help reinforeing 
attitudes of prejudice. Restrictions which keep racial, 
nationality, and religious groups apart militate vigor- 
ously against intergroup understanding and co-opera- 


Conditions fostering dis- 
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tion. Activities should be undertaken that will break 
down barriers between groups and grant equal rights 
and opportunities on the basis of individual merits. 
The task is twofold. The one approach is through 
law—to legislate for those conditions that will elimi- 
nate discriminatory practices. The other approach 
(and the two go hand in hand) is edueation—to make 
known to our people what the American democratic 
tradition is; to let them learn the truth about cultural 
differences, the nature of prejudice and how it works; 
to enlighten them as to the social and economic con- 
ditions that perpetuate discrimination. Edueation is 
vital to the elimination of intergroup barriers. As 
the report states, “Most prejudice cannot survive real 
understanding of the great variations among people 
in any one group, or of the scientific findings which 
establish the equality of groups, and disprove racist 
nonsense, or of the faet that in a democratic common- 
wealth, prejudice is an unmoral outlaw attitude.” 
These are words that are especially challenging to the 
educator and social scientist concerning their task in 
the elimination of prejudice. The report goes beyond 
this to say: “We do not have sufficient information to 
know all about the many variations of prejudice. We 
do know that most prejudice is learned. We know 
that it may result from actual experience, or propa- 
ganda, or both. It may derive from foolish generali- 
zations about groups, from personal frustration, from 


Ewent@.. . 
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economie or social competition, or from local environ- 
ments that are built on diserimination”. 

The Reports of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Edueation take special cognizance of the need 
of reorganizing our edueational practices, partieu- 
larly at the higher levels. This change must be in two 
forms—qualitative and quantitative. There is needed 
the kind of education which ean relate to the many- 
sided interests and abilities of our population and 
prepare youth for active responsible citizenship in a 
democratic society. And this education must be made 
available to a steadily inereasing number in our popu- 
lation, and those conditions that deny edueational op- 
portunity on any basis other than interest and ability 
must be eradicated. 

This, then, is the task—to learn more about the 
nature of prejudice and dispel the myths surrounding 
certain of our eulture groups; to learn more about 
individual variations in any and all groups; to work 
all out for the elimination of those practices which 
negate the principle of freedom of equality and oppor- 
tunity; to gather a body of evidence that will irrevoea- 
bly confirm our faith in intergroup harmony; and to 
disseminate this information to an ever-increasing 
number of persons and groups. The place to start 
is in the school, which must send forth graduates who 
are armed with the necessary knowledge and experi- 
ence to make of democracy a living reality—in the 
home, in the community, and in “One World.” 





STUDENT EXCHANGES 

THAT the promotion and administration of student 
exchanges involves more than the creation of oppor- 
tunities can be gathered from the Special Report on 
the Conference of International Student Exchanges 
which was held at the University of Michigan last 
May. The report which has been published by the 
Institute of International Edueation presents an al- 
most complete conspectus in both the addresses and 
the resolutions of the conference. 

The organization of the National Association of 
Foreign Student Advisers is sufficient evidence that 
the volume of student exchange has already justified 
the appointment of special officers in colleges and uni- 
versities. The probability is that their numbers will 
be increased when the objectives of the Fulbright and 
Smith-Mundt aets are in full operation. The seope of 
foreign-student advisers’ work is indicated in the fol- 
lowing definition of the purpose (Article II) of the 
By-Laws of the association: 


The purpose of this association shall be to promote 
the professional preparation, appointment, and service of 


foreign-student advisers in colleges and universities and 
in other agencies concerned with student interchange; to 
serve more effectively the interests and needs of exchange 
students; to co-ordinate plans for student interchange 
through comprehensive voluntary co-operation of all 
agencies and individuals concerned with exchange stu- 
dents; and in fulfillment of that purpose to initiate, 
promote, and execute such systematic studies, co-opera- 
tive experiments, conferences, and such other similar 
enterprises as may be required to that end. 


It will, of course, be desirable to make it possible 
for those who have to deal with foreign students to 
acquaint themselves with some of the countries from 
which they come as well as to study foreign school 
systems more intensively than in the past. 

There are only two comments that may be made on 
these otherwise excellent statements in the report. It 
is suggested again that a study of equivalences be 
undertaken, but the difficulties of such a study are 
nowhere mentioned; what needs to be encouraged 
is the development of placement tests in place of the 
mechanical quantitative yardsticks used in the past. 
It was on the agenda for the conference of the Inter- 











national Association of University Professors and 
Lecturers held in Paris last spring and of the confer- 
ence convened by UNESCO at Utrecht in August. 
The second point is the failure to go beyond the im- 
mediate fact of exchange to the major purpose—the 
promotion of understanding between the intellectual 
leaders of different countries. The exchange student 
should be considered as something more than a stu- 
dent; he should be, as Bacon would have ealled him, 
“a Merchant of Light.” It would be well to suggest 
that in making selections of beneficiaries of grants 
emphasis be placed on the ability of candidates to be 
to some degree cultural liaison officers. Their voices 
would be tar more effective than the voice thrown at 
random into the air. In the same way efforts should 
be made to give the foreign students who come to this 
country an orientation or briefing at the start and to 
make available for them courses on American culture 
and civilization. The foreign student who increases 
his mastery of a special field of interest has only ac- 
complished half of the purpose of study abroad. Too 
much reliance eannot be placed upon personal con- 
tacts or on an atmosphere to promote international un- 
derstanding through student exchange. The last word 
on travel without an informed mind was said, after all, 
nearly two thousand years ago: Coelum non animum 


mutant qui trans mare currunt.—lI. L. K. 


ANOTHER CRITICISM OF THE PRESIDENT’S 
COMMISSION 

Tue most recent criticism of the report of the 
President’s Commission on Higher Edueation was ex- 
pressed by William H. Coleman, dean, Bucknell Uni- 
versity (Lewisburg, Pa.), at the opening exercises of 
the fall term at the university. The commission’s 
recommendation of de-emphasizing verbal skills and 
intellectual interests was characterized by Dr. Cole- 
man as “tantamount to paving the way to illiteracy 
and mediocrity.” To remove these skills and interests 
would be to take “the heart out of the educational 
process.” 

The high lights of Dr. Coleman’s address include the 


following statements: 


There is a widespread misconception among educators 
and laymen to the effect that a narrow program of highly 
specialized courses assures success in a professional or 
graduate course of study, or in a vocation, despite evi- 
dence to the contrary. 

To take all knowledge for one’s province and be unable 
to express oneself intelligently in his own tongue is the 
ultimate in futility. 

It is too generally taken for granted that the exclusive 
This 


is a dangerous doctrine to which our college cannot safely 


function of the university is to train the mind. 


subscribe. 
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COLLECTION OF DATA ON PUBLIC- 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

THE Office of Education, FSA, is attempting to 
gather data relative to public-school libraries as 
follow-up to surveys made in the early thirties and 
early forties. The following statement has been sent 
to SCHOOL AND Society by Nora E. Beust, specialist 
for school and children’s libraries in the office: 

As a part of its program of making essential informa 
tion on libraries available to administrators, the Office of 
Education will gather data about school libraries this fall. 

Similar information was presented through two previ 
ous studies, namely, ‘‘Statistics of Publie-School Li 
braries, 1934-35, and 1941-42.’’ 
received from approximately three fourths of the super 
intendents of city and rural districts, 92 per cent of these 
school systems had some form of library service in 1942. 

Plans have been made to mail copies of the form, 
**School Library Statisties (1947-48),’’ to superintend 
ents of city and independent school districts and to county 
superintendents for all school districts under their juris 


According to reports 


diction. 
completed promptly and returned to the Office of Eduea 


Superintendents are requested to have the form 
tion. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY’S STUDENT-AID 
PROGRAM FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS 

In a spirit of fraternal good will and international 
co-operation students in the colleges and universities 
throughout the United States are organizing ways 
and means of helping students in foreign countries, 
either by contributions to educational institutions and 
individuals in other countries or by providing funds 
with which to bring foreign students to American in- 
stitutions. Union College (Schenectady, N. Y.), as 
reported in ScHooL AND Society, September 18, has 
a fund provided by seven social fraternities to under- 
write the living expenses of seven foreign students. 
Stanford University now reports a similar “and even 
more extensive” program. 

The student body of Stanford University has ap- 
propriated $9,050, and the university has provided 
four tuition scholarships which are now being used 
for five men and two women from Europe who will 
be guests of the university for the current year. A 
Dutch geographer, a political refugee from Bulgaria, 
a student of economies and one of social geography 
from Finland, a German girl, and a lawyer from 
Austria and one from France have been selected to 
participate in the program. 

The plan was originated by the university’s Insti- 
tute of International Relations, a student organiza- 
tion, and in an all-university election the student body 
voted to support the plan with $9,050 in student 
funds. This amount has been set aside for four tuition 
scholarships and has been matched by the university’s 
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four scholarships. Groups living on the campus have 
volunteered to house and feed the guests and, in some 
cases, to supply spending money. Any money in the 
fund remaining from the tuition payments will be 
spent for books, expenses, and, where necessary, 
transportation. 

The participating fraternities are: Alpha Sigma 
Phi, Alpha Kappa Lambda, Sigma Nu, Phi Delta 
Theta, Phi Gamma Delta, Theta Delta Chi, Kappa 
Sigma, Theta Pi, Delta Chi, Alpha Delta Phi, Theta 
Chi, Chi Psi, and Sigma Alpha Epsilon. The men’s 
residence building, Toyon Hall, is also participating 


in the program. 


A CONFERENCE ON HIGHER EDUCATION 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


As already reported in SCHOOL AND Society, a con- 
ference on the nation’s problems in higher education 
opened the University of Wisconsin’s 1948-49 centen- 
nial celebration on October 8-10. The general session 
on Friday, October 8, began with an address by Merle 
Curti, “The First Hundred Years of Higher Eduea- 
tion in Wisconsin.” George D. Stoddard, president, 
University of Illinois, discussed at the same session 
“The Plus and Minus of Higher Education Today”; 
and George F. Zook, president, American Council on 


Notes ad News 
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Edueation, spoke on “The Future of Higher Eduea- 
tion.” 

On Friday night L. A. Du Bridge, president, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, addressed the session 
on “Higher Education and Research,” and Frank T. 
Graham, president, the University of North Carolina, 
on “Higher Edueation and Publie Service.” 

The session on Saturday morning was devoted to 
papers on personal values and higher edueation. 
Norman MacKenzie, president, University of British 
Moral 
Aspects of Higher Edueation,” and Ordway Tead, 
chairman, Board of Higher Edueation, New York 
City, on “The Edueated Man Faces the Unforeseen.” 

Round-table conferences on both days were held on 


Columbia, spoke on “Some Spiritual and 


the following topics: “Getting the Right Student in 
the Right College,” “Opportunities for the Profes- 
sionally Trained,” “Financial Support for Higher 
Edueation,” the 
“Curricular Patterns and Offerings in Higher Edu- 
Rela- 


“Edueation outside Classroom,” 


cation,” “Higher Edueation in International 
tionships,” “Selection and Inservice Training of Fae- 
ulty,” “Measuring and Reporting Student Achieve- 
-articipation in Policy 
Formulation,” Adult 
“The Materials of Learning and Teaching,” 
seling, Guidanee, and Placement,” and “Objectives 


ment,” “Faculty and Lay 


“Noneredit and Edueation,” 


“Coun- 


of Research.” 





Report on increase in membership for week ending 
October 11: 10. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

JAMES RHYNE KILLIAN, JR., vice-president, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, has assumed the 
presideney, sueceeding Kar] T. Compton who has re- 
signed after 18 vears of service to accept the chair- 
manship of the Research and Development Board of 
the National Military Establishment in Washington. 
Dr. Compton has been elected chairman of the cor- 
poration of the institute. Dr. Killian took up his new 
duties, October 15, and will be formally inaugurated 
next June. 


Jess Harrison Davis, former dean of administra- 
tion, Clarkson College of Technology (Potsdam, N. 
Y.), who has been serving as acting president since 
June, 1947, was formally inducted as the eighth 
president, October 8. 


Mary E. Cuvp, director of publie information, Wil- 
son College (Chambersburg, Pa.), has been appointed 


to the newly created post of assistant to the president. 
Miss Culp will aid the president in co-ordinating and 
making more effective the public-relations program of 
the college. 


Dovatass W. Miuuer, formerly assistant dean, 
School of Journalism, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, 
has assumed new duties as executive secretary and 
professor of language and literature, Case Institute 


of Technology (Cleveland 6). 


ReGina M. Ewatt, formerly executive secretary, 
YWCA, New York City, has sueceeded Olive M. Dahl 
as dean of women, Willamette University (Salem, 


Ore.). 


CuarLes E. Leecu, former vice-president, Jones, 
McDuffie and Stratton, has been named dean, Nichols 
Junior College (Dudley, Mass.). 


THE following appointments are among those re- 
ported by the University of Wyoming, effective Sep- 
tember 25: Clarence D. Jayne, whose appointment 
as assistant director, division of adult education and 
community service, was reported in ScHOOL AND 
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Society, November 1, 1947, has been named adminis- 
trative assi Walter C. 
division: Herman H. Trachsel has succeeded E. S. 
Wengert, resigned, as head of the department of 
political science; William R.~Nesbitt, a practicing 
physician of Richmond (Calif.), has been named head 
of the student health service; N. H. Hilston has been 


appointed acting head of the department of animal 


stant to Reusser, dean of the 


production to serve until a suecessor to Frederick S. 
Hultz, whose appointment as president, North Dakota 
Agricultural College (Fargo), was reported in these 
columns, September 11, can be named. Other ap- 
pointments include: director of audio-visual aids and 
instructor in radio, Don S. Somerville; teacher trainer 
in home economies, Esther Lee Brown; assistant pro- 
fessors, Hans Joachim (physies), Ralph M. Wade 
(politieal science), Harold S. Sweet (civil engineer- 
ine), Irene Margaret Eastman (chemistry), John K. 
Mathison (English), Laura H. Summers (secretarial 
Jack N. Myrtle 
Mainquist (home economies) ; and instructors, Walter 
M. Miller (agricultural engineering), Jay N. Myers 
(wool technology), Mary K. Poundstone (secretarial 


science), 3one (pharmacy), and 


science), Dorothy Lou MaeMillan (physical eduea- 
tion for women), Orland W. Ward (health and phys- 
ical edueation), Rebeeea Raulins (chemistry), Frank 
W. Osterwald (geology), Marysue Barnes (music), 
and Peter Kuchmy (speech). 


THe REVEREND PauLt Covey JOHNSTON, whose ap- 
pointment as pastor of the Immanuel Presbyterian 
Church in Los Angeles was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, January 6, 1945, has been named chaplain, 
Stanford University, and the Reverend Robert Mac- 
Fee Minto, visiting chaplain during the past academic 


year, has been appointed associate chaplain. 


Russeit A. Lewis, head of the department of edu- 
eation and psychology, George Pepperdine College 
(Los Angeles 44), on October 1 succeeded Mrs. O. D. 


Bixler, resigned, as registrar. 


ALBert C, VAN DUSEN, associate professor of psy- 
chology, Northwestern University, has sueeeeded Eld- 
ridge T. MeSwain as director of the summer session. 
Dr. MeSwain’s appointment as dean of University 
College was reported in ScHoot anp Society, July 24. 


WittiamM A. FirzGeraLp, whose appointment as 
librarian, School of Medicine, Saint Louis University, 
was reported in Scnoon, Anp Socrety, August 19, 
1944, was named director, Library School, George 
Peabody College for Teachers (Nashville, Tenn.), 
August 1, and Edna Lewis was appointed director 
of the department of public-health nursing as of the 
same date. Appointments effective at the opening of 
the fall quarter include: William J. Griffin, associate 
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professor of English; and Donald E. Johnson, Alice 
Emelyn Dawson, Donna Cook, Marian Haines, and 
Egon F. Kenton, instructors in music. Fremont P. 
Wirth, professor of history has been granted a year's 
leave of absence to serve as member of the Education 
and Cultural Relations Division, OMG for Bavaria. 


M. Dorornuy Craia has been appointed assistant 
professor of education and director of the nursery 
school, the University of Kansas City (Mo.). 


EtyNA ELuer has been appointed librarian, Ten- 
nessee Wesleyan College (Athens). Appointments to 
the teaching staff include: Betty Perkins (modern 
languages), Elizabeth Seldon (biology and chem- 
istry), Mary Shadow (history), Dorothy Matthews 
(home economies), and Charlotte Houts (physieal 
education). 


THE following appointments at Eastern Oregon 
College (La Grande) have been announced by Roben 
J. Maaske, president: Mary Roop, instructor in edu- 
eation and supervisor of teaching; John L. Bishop, 
associate professor of musie education; Dorothy B. 
Cook, assistant professor of art education; and in- 
structors, Gertrude Knelleken (physical education for 
women), Robert A. Oesterle (mathematies and engi- 
neering), and Clyde L. Putnam (radio and science). 


NEW appointments at the University of Omaha 
(Nebr.) include: heads of departments, Hurford H. 
Davison (retailing, a new division) and Frank H. 
Gorman (edueation); acting head of department, 
William Utley (history and government); associate 
professor, M. P. Bardolph (chemistry); assistant 
professors, Laurence A. Frye (chemistry), George S. 
Pritchard (edueation), and Robert D. Harper (Eng- 
lish); and instructors, Robert E. Andrews and Ray- 
mond Ziegler (business administration), Catherine A. 
Thomas (sociology), Ernestine Budina (home eco- 
nomies), and William H. Durand (engineering). 


Mitton C. Oxson, former assistant professor of 
business education, Ball State Teachers College 
(Muncie, Ind.), has assumed new duties as director 
of edueation in commerce, New York State College 
for Teachers (Albany). 


Unpver date of September 15 Iowa State College 
announced the following appointments: professor, 
John H. Lilly (zoology and entomology); associate 
professors, W. Robert Parks (history and govern- 
ment), Gobind R. Seth (statistics), and Gordon C. 
Danielson (physies); and assistant professors, Harry 
Heath (technical journalism), David D. Robb (elec- 
trical engineering), Charlotte E. Roderuck (foods and 
nutrition), William F. Wyman (economies and soci- 
ology), T. Wayne Porter (entomology and zoology), 
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James E. Humphrey (English and speech), Leo A. 
Thomas (geology), James M. Crall (botany and plant 
pathology), and Robert S. Hanson (chemistry). 


WituiaAM H. ADOLPH, whose appointment as acting 
president, Yenching University (Peiping), was re- 
ported in ScHooL AND Society, June 21, 1947, has 
resigned to accept an appointment as professor of 
biochemistry, Peiping Union Medical College. 


W. R. Hutcuerson, formerly head of the depart- 
ment of mathematics, Berea (Ky.) College, has as- 
sumed new duties as professor of mathematics, North- 
western State College of Louisiana (Natchitoches). 


THE School of Engineering of the University of 
Buffalo is expanding at such a rapid pace that the fol- 
lowing additional members have been appointed to the 
staff, bringing the total number of faculty to 60: 
associate professor of engineering, Ward E. Bullock; 
assistant professors, Peter H. Sawitz (electrical en- 
gineering) and Thomas P. Martin (metallurgy) ; and 
instructors, Sherwin Epstein and Lawrence L. Giller 
(electrical engineering), Harold N. Metzger (drawing, 
mechanics, and design), Jack D. Robinson, Jr. (me- 
chanical engineering), and Shin-Min Jen (drawing, 
mechanical engineering). 


SigmMuND Kocnu, who has been serving as visiting 
associate professor of psychology in Clark University, 
has returned to his post as associate professor of 
psychology, Duke University (Durham, N. Car.). 


Guiapys Hippte WATSON was recently appointed as- 
sociate professor of psychology, MacMurray College 
for Women (Jacksonville, IIl.). 


THE following promotions and appointments have 
been announced by Mother Eleanor M. O’Byrne, 
president, Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart (New York 27): promoted to associate pro- 
fessorships, Mother A. Bourneuf (French), A. P. 
Bragers (music), D. Duffy (economics), H. Fleming 
(chemistry), K. Rickert (biology), and J. A. Weid- 
inger (religion); and to assistant professorships, 
Mother G. Brady and Mother E. Farley (philoso- 
phy), Mother M. Byles (hjstory), P. Lyder, J. Samp- 
son, and J. Shine (music), and C. Holland (physical 
education). Jerzy Modzelewski has arrived from a 
D.P. camp to serve as assistant in physics. Lorraine 
Buteau has been appointed to an assistantship in the 
Brady Memorial Library, and Mrs. James J. Daugh- 
ton has been named to an assistantship in the depart- 
ment of physical education. 


Seymour WapNER, former assistant chairman, de- 
partment of psychology, Brooklyn College, has been 
appointed associate professor of psychology, Clark 
University. Werner L. Loewy and Robert N. Beck 
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have been named to instructorships in German and 
philosophy, respectively. Carey E. Melville, who had 
served the university for 42 years as professor of 
mathematics, chairman of the department, and regis- 
trar (1914-32), was named professor emeritus and 
special consultant to the university, September 1. 

AvrIE N. 
professor of international relations, Lehigh Univer- 
sity (Bethlehem, Pa.). 


Dun.LapP has been appointed assistant 


Epwarp J. Hoarty, an industrial engineer of 
Fitchburg (Mass.), has been named assistant profes- 
sor of economies, College of the Holy Cross ( Worces- 
ter, Mass.). 

LoreTTA ANNE WAwWRZYNIAK, formerly instructor 
in Romance languages, Clark University, has been ap- 
pointed instructor in Romance languages, University 
of Oregon. 

DonaLp W. Cox was recently named instructor in 
education, University of Florida. 


CHARLES Epwin OpeEGAARD, professor of mediaeval 
history, University of Illinois, has been elected execu- 
tive director, American Council of Learned Societies, 
to succeed Cornelius F. Krusé¢, professor of philoso- 
phy, Wesleyan University (Middletown, Conn.), who 
has resigned to return to his teaching duties. 


JAMES G. JOHNSON, director of publicity, Mount 
Union College (Alliance, Ohio), has been appointed 
a member of the Plans and Policies Committee, Amer- 
ican College Publie Relations Association, of which 
W. Emerson Reck, vice-president, Wittenberg College 
(Springfield, Ohio), is chairman. 


THE following persons were recently elected to 
membership on the Board of Trustees of Allied Youth, 
1709 M. Street, N.W., Washington 6: A. C. Ivy, vice- 
president, University of Illinois; J. Roscoe Drum- 
mond, chief of the Washington (D. C.) Bureau of 
The Christian Science Monitor; and Richard B. Ken- 
nan, secretary, National Committee for the Defense 
of Democracy through Edueation, NEA. 


Hersert S. Conran, formerly a member of the Col- 
lege Entranee Examination Board, Princeton (N. J.), 
has assumed new duties as chief of the research and 
statistical service, Office of Education, FSA. 


F. DEAL CrooKER, whose appointment as president, 
Schofield Junior College (Schofield Barracks, Ha- 
waii), was reported in ScHoot AND Society, October 
18, 1947, has been named director of secondary edu- 
cation, Department of Public Instruction, Honolulu. 


I. F. Srumons, assistant superintendent of schools, 
Jefferson County (Ala.), succeeded J. E. Bryan in 
the superintendency, October 1. Dr. Bryan resigned 
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recently to aecept the directorship of the Alabama In- 
stitute for Deaf and Blind (Talladega). 


Recent Deaths 

Mary ApeLaipe NuttinG, professor emeritus of 
nursing education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, died, October 3, at the age of eighty-nine 
years. Miss Nutting, a pioneer in the field of nursing 
education, was the “first nurse to receive a protessor- 
ship in any university.” She was among the first 
students to be graduated by the School of Nursing, 
the Johns Hopkins University, and served her a’ma 
mater (1901-07) as head nurse, assistant superin- 
While at the 
university she developed in 1901 “the first preparatory 
In 1907 she was 


appointed to the staff of Teachers College and served, 


tendent, superintendent, and principal. 
course for nurses in this country.” 


in addition to her teaching duties, as director of the 
department of institutional administration and of a 
special program for graduate nurses in hospital eco- 
nomics until her retirement in 1925. Apart from her 
teaching and administration her services to the fields 
of nursing and nursing education were numerous and 


varied. 


Ilomer ANDREW Wart, head of the department of 
English, New York University, died, October 4, at the 
age of sixty-four years. Dr. Watt had served as 
assistant in English (1908-09) and instructor (1909- 
16), the University of Wisconsin; and at New York 
University as assistant professor of Eng'ish (1916- 
20), associate professor (1920-22), professor (since 
1922), chairman of the department in Washington 
Square College (since 1920), and head of the depart- 
ment, Graduate School (sinee 1938). 


Witspur Lucius Cross, dean emeritus, Graduate 
School, Yale University, and former Governor of 
Connecticut, died, October 5, at the age of eighty-six 
vears. Dr. Cross had served as principal (1885-86), 
Westport (Conn.) High School; instructor in Eng- 
lish (1S89-94), Shadyside Academy (Pittsburgh) ; 
and at Yale University as instruetor in the Sheffie'd 
School of Seienee (1894-97), assistant 
(1897-1902), professor (1902-06), dean, Graduate 
School (1916-30), aeting provost (1922-23), and 
Sterling professor of English (1922-30). He had 
been governor of the state from 1931 to 1939. 


professor 


Water GreENWoop BEacH, professor emeritus of 
sociology, Stanford University, died, October 6, at the 
age of eighty years. Mr. Beach had served as pro- 
fessor of philosophy and history (1893-97), Marietta 
(Ohio) College; assistant professor of economies and 
history to head of the department (1898-1910) and 
dean, College of Arts and Scienees (1917-20), State 
College of Washington (Pullman) ; professor of social 
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science (1910-17), University of Washington (Seat- 
tle) ; and professor of social sciences (1920-39), Stan- 
ford University. 


KENNETH R. CoGHILL, associate professor of music 
education, University of Florida, died of a cerebral 
hemorrhage, October 7, at the age of thirty-two years. 
Mr. Coghill had served as director of musie in the 
publie schools (1937-42), Millbrook (N. Y.); instrue- 
tor (1942-46), State Teachers College (Buffalo) ; and 
at the University of Florida (since 1946). 


VINCENT AITA, assistant professor of music, Hunter 
College (New York City), died, October 8, at the age 
of forty-three years. Mr. Aita had served the college 
as instructor in analysis and the history of musie 
(1937-47) and assistant professor (since 1947). 


JosEPH HENRY MACLAGAN WEDDERBURN, professor 
emeritus of mathematics, Princeton University, was 
found dead in his home the morning of October 9. 
Dr. Wedderburn, who was sixty-six years old, had 
been dead for several days when discovered, accord- 
ing to the medical report. He had served as assistant 
in mathematies (1905-09), University of Edinburgh; 
and at Princeton University as assistant professor of 
mathematics (1909-21), associate professor (1921- 
28), and professor (1928-45). 


Cart Lewis ALTMAIER, professor emeritus of busi- 
ness administration, Drexel Institute of Technology 
(Philadelphia), died, October 9, at the age of eighty- 
two years. Mr. Altmaier had served the institute for 
forty-two years prior to his retirement in 1936. 


Wa ter P. Rogers, head of the department of his- 
tory, State Teachers College (Potsdam, N. Y.), died, 
October 10, at the age of forty-five years. Dr. Rogers 
had served as head of the department of history, Col- 
lege of the Ozarks (Clarksville, Ark.) ; assistant pro- 
fessor of history (1936-41), Ohio Northern Univer- 
sity (Ada); and at Potsdam (since 1941). 


Coming Fvents 

Tue Thirteenth Educational Conference will be 
held, October 28-29, at the Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York City, under the sponsorship of the Educational 
Records Bureau and the American Council on Edu- 
eation. The general theme will be “Education for 
the Preservation of Democracy,” and the speakers will 
include: Dwight D. Eisenhower; Francis J. Brown, 
American Council on Education; Sarah G. Blanding, 
president, Vassar College; Harry D. Gideonse, presi- 
dent, Brooklyn College; Henry Chauncey, president, 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton; Maurice E. 
Troyer, professor of education, Syracuse University ; 
John Dale Russell, director, division of higher edu- 
eation, Office of Education, FSA; Frederick H. Burk- 
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hardt, president, Bennington (Vt.) College; and Mil- 
licent Carey MeIntosh, dean, Barnard College, Colum- 


bia University. 


Six sectional meetings devoted to the problems 
related to the teaching of high-school and junior- 
college mathematics and the preparation and inservice 
training of teachers will be held during the 9th Christ- 


Shorter Papers. 
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mas conference of the National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics at the Ohio State University, Decem- 
ber 29-30. 
should be made by writing to Osear Schaaf, Room 


Reservations for rooms in Baker Hall 


120, Arps Hall, Columbus, not later than December 
15. Copies of the program may be obtained from 
the council, 212 Lunt Building, Northwestern Uni 
versity (Evanston, IIl.). 





THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF CULTURAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY TO THE STUDY OF 
HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


HERMAN G. CANADY 


West Virginia State College 


A uistory of civilization might well be written in 
terms of man’s efforts to understand himself. Cer- 
tainly his conception of his own nature, the possibili- 
ties and limits of his own development, determines 
in no small way his attitude toward social and eco- 
nomie problems and human progress in general. 
Moreover, the whole question of race differences and 
of so-called inferior classes and backward peoples is 
also closely tied up with man’s belief about himself. 
And, finally, there is implicit here the controversy be- 
tween those who believe in an original nature fixed 
and immutable and those who hold that what we eall 
human nature is socially determined and modifiable. 

Anthropology and Psychology. Two of several sci- 
ences which give us knowledge of the characteristies 
of human behavior are psychology and anthropology.' 
The latter may be defined as the science of mankind, 
and its aim is to explain the phenomena observed 
among men (4, Chap. 1). 
roughly be divided into three groups: (a) the phys- 
ical appearance of man, (b) the languages of man, 
In this 
manner three main branches of anthropology have 


These phenomena may 


and (¢c) the eustoms and beliefs of man. 


developed; namely, (a) physical anthropology, (b) 
linguisties, and (¢) cultural anthropology or eth- 
nology, respectively. 

It is the purpose of this paper to illustrate the 
increasing importance of anthropology, particularly 
cultural anthropology or ethnology, to an adequate 
understanding of human behavior. In fact, there is 
a growing recognition that cultural anthropology and 
psychology are basically and most intimately related, 

1Other sciences that might be mentioned are: physi- 
ology and biology which give us knowledge of individual 
inheritance; the social sciences (economic, political sci- 
ence, sociology, ete.), which give us knowledge of man 


and his relationships with others; and philosophy, which 
is concerned with speculative thought regarding man. 





and that the development of a purely empirical psy- 
chology makes it necessary to draw upon materials 
furnished by cultural anthropologists.2. For, as Rivers 
(31) says, “the ultimate aim of all studies of mankind, 
whether historical or scientific, is to reach an explana- 
tion in terms of psychology; in terms of ideals, be 
liefs, sentiments, and instinetive tendencies by which 
the conduct of man, both individual and collective, is 
determined” (p. 3). Although anthropology and psy- 
chology have common problems, historically there is a 
difference in the content of the two fields: whereas the 
former has been more concerned with the varieties of 
human behavior shown in different cultures and en- 
vironments, the latter has been interested primarily 
in the variations in behavior that oceur within a given 
culture (17, 21, 38). 

During recent years, however, psychologists have 
become increasingly aware of the power of culture in 
determining the behavior of man. They seem to be 
persuaded that much of the data required in sepa- 
rating the accidental from the universal in human 
conduet can be found in the writings of the cultural 
anthropologists. One anthropologist (30, p. 267) has 
recently posed the following problem: “Let me refer 
to... what is perhaps the core of all investigations 
of culture: can we arrive at any satisfactory knowl- 
edge of what constitutes human nature?” This is also 
the most important concern of the psychologists. 
Consequently, psychologists are making considerable 
use of the evidence which has been assembled indi- 
eating that the whole personality of the individual is 
shaped and orientated, often illogically to an out- 
sider, by the values inherent in the culture pattern. 

Meaning of Culture. In what follows we shall elab- 
orate upon this increasing recognition on the part of 
psychologists of the profound influence of culture on 
individual personality. In the parlance of science cul- 
ture refers to learned behavior, behavior which in man 
is not given at birth, which is not determined by his 
germ cells as is the behavior of the wasp or the social 
ant, but must be acquired by man as a member of 


2 See, for example, Klineberg (22); Britt (5); Mur- 
phy, Murphy, and Newcomb (29); Freeman (16). 
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society (39, p. 676). Another way of putting it (12, 
Chap. 1; 34, p. 8) is to say that culture includes all of 
man’s acquired power of control over nature and him- 


self, his 


ons, clothing, shelter) 


material civilization (e.g., machines, weap- 
as well as his nonmaterial or 
spiritual civilization (e.g., language, art, literature, 
religion, morality, law, and government). In this 
sense we may correctly speak of the culture of primi- 
tives of the South Seas as well as the more complex 
cultures; in this sense also can we speak of differ- 
ences between people from different geographical see- 
tions of the United States—the South, the Middle 
West, New England, and other regions. 

What Is Human Nature? 


human nature? 


We now ask what is 
Can it be reduced to biological fae- 
tors? Are individuals, classes, or peoples destined to 
live within the limits preseribed by their genes, or are 
their futures also dependent upon cultural factors 
over which they may have some measure of control? 

If human nature were explicable wholly in terms of 
biological factors, we would expect people to be much 
Actually, 
the range of human behavior is enormous, varying 


more similar in their actions than they are. 


from one individual to another, and from one group 
to another. How can we account for these variations 
if not on a biological basis? 

Traditionally, most psychologists seem to have felt 
more or less obligated to emphasize the biological 
character of the individual, to believe in the reality 
of physical and physiological processes, but to be 
rather suspicious of social categories and to regard 
as mystics those who claimed that social facts were 
They thought that all be- 
havior was straight mechanism, and that man came 


as real as physical ones. 


into the world with most if not all the organized pat- 
terns of behavior necessary for survival.* In short, 
they held the general position which emphasizes the 
biological factors in human nature. 

Since the turn of the century, as previously indi- 
cated, an ever-increasing number of psychologists have 
abandoned this view (3, 6, 40). They began to dis- 
tinguish between that part of man’s behavior which 
is explicable in terms of his cultural heritage and that 
part which results from inborn tendencies. More than 
this, they began to realize that man’s original nature 
(which is biological and inherited) becomes human 
nature (which is social and acquired) only as a result 
of the interaction of forees arising in the organism, 
in the eulture, and in the individual’s personality. 
Thus, according to this newer emphasis, original 
nature is not human, but becomes human through 
social interaction. 


By social interaction is meant the “social process 


8 The theory in its modern form is well represented by 
the writings of William McDougall (26, 27). 
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when analyzed from the standpoint of the inter. 
stimulations and responses of personalities ang 
groups” (13, p. 285). This process is highly complex 
and ever in a state of flux. Moreover, the circular 
character of social reactions cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. Almost from birth the individual modi- 
fies the behavior of others about him, and his behavior, 
in turn, is modified by that of people and things in 
Out of this relationship 
the individual becomes a person—acquires his person- 
ality; without it, he is little more than an animal. 


the cultural environment. 


This unique pattern of behavior, or personality (as we 
are accustomed to ealling it), is further modified and 
changed as the individual grows and experience is 
gained, and as he moves from one social group to an- 
other. 

It is true that some biological background is essen- 
tial in order to interpret correctly any person’s be- 
havior,® but this is not the complete picture; and those 
who tried to explain human behavior only on the basis 
of biology or attempted to reduce everything to in- 
dividual instinets or reflexes overlooked the tremen- 
dous role of what we call culture patterns. Of course, 
animal life below man does seem to inherit rel- 
atively specifie neural patterns of behavior, but in 
man we find great biological indetermination. The 
patterning of his behavior seems to be dependent more 
largely upon learning, habituation, and the canali- 
zation of the culture. 

If we would attempt to find out, then, what the rules 
are that make us behave as we do, we must look be- 
yond biology. Psychologists are now making liberal 
use of materials collected by anthropologists [e.9., 
Mead (28), Benedict (1), Fortune (14), and Malin- 
owski (25) ] who in the past few years have gone into 
the field and lived with primitive peoples for extended 
periods. Their findings offer strong if not conclusive 
evidence that, although biology may determine the 
fundamental principles of behavior, character struc- 
tures of people are largely determined by the par- 
ticular culture in which they live, plus personal 
experiences. So profound and inescapable are the 
culture pressures that personality types which may 
appear decidedly pathological to people in one 
culture pattern will be the normal type in another (2). 

The new interest in the psycho-eultural approach 
to an understanding of personality has also been 
emphasized in recent studies of our own society. We 


4 Read the authentic accounts of child behavior apart 
from human association as reported, for example, by 
Itard (20), Davis (7) and Singh and Zingg (32). 

5 Biology, however, is interested mainly in man as an 
organism exhibiting such charactetristics as the basic 
processes of growth, nutrition, and reproduction. Its 
major problem in this connection is to ascertain the exact 
role of heredity in determining physical characteristics 
and mental traits. For an excellent example of a biolo- 
gist’s analysis of behavior see Huxley (19). 
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know from a variety of culture studies [those, for 
example, of Thomas (35), the Lynds (23, 24), Warner 
(36), Dollard (11), and Davis (8, 9) ] that individuals 
living in different sections of the United States and com- 
ing from different social and economic levels differ in 
their behavior, believe different things, and have 
yarying goals and purposes. Moreover, comparative 
analyses of personality types “normal” to one system 
of values and “abnormal” to another (2) have led to 
a more considerate analysis of the diversified features 
of modern civilization, which is a scene of baffling 
human tensions, maladjustments, and chronic abnor- 
malities (15, 18, 37). 

If we adhere strictly to this line of thought, we 
must conclude that man inherits almost nothing in re- 
gard to patterned behavior, that is, that man is born 
with practically no behavior patterns which enable 
him to solve his problems. Modern culture is built 
primarily, if not entirely, out of learned behavior 
Our civilization in particular may be re- 
ferred to as a complex of learned characteristics. 


patterns. 


It is true that we are first and foremost organisms 
with certain biological constants or fundamental mo- 
tives (22, pp. 55-220), and that the facts and laws 
of organicismal development are the same for all 
people. But the way we manage our tensions, the 
way our behavior is patterned or structured, i.e., our 
attitudes, likes and dislikes, modes of dress, manners 
of speech, religious beliefs, ways of earning a living, 
basie attitudes toward peoples of other groups and 
races, social drives, goals, values, value judgments, 
all depend upon our particular social and cultural 
setting. Man, in other words, is not born, but made. 
He comes into the world an organism and develops 
into a person; and the sort of person into which he 
develops depends upon the dynamic interaction of 
external agencies and the hereditary materials of the 
living cells. 

It follows, then, that personality is primarily the 
product of learning; and, moreover, that if man 
would survive, he must learn the morals and ideals of 
his cultural group. And we must learn to see indi- 
viduals in terms of what the culture has made of 
them; in terms of the impact of the social institutions, 
the powerful dogmas, the deep-laid taboos, the social 
rewards, literature and arts, all tools and techniques, 
rituals, and the practices of interpersonal relations 
(10). 

Thus, man’s destiny is to a large extent in his own 
hands. As he discovers more about himself in relation 
to his eulture, as he learns how to control those ele- 
ments in the culture that affect his growth, he is in- 
creasingly able to direct his own subsequent develop- 
ment. 


Summary and Implications. In summary, anthro- 
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pologists have given the psychologists an insight into 
the variations in human behavior and into the man- 
ner in which culture may determine activities formerly 
regarded as instinctive. Since all types of behavior 
are modified by cultural factors, it follows that psy- 
chological data obtained within any one cultural group 
eannot be generalized to cover all human behavior.® 

Many statements offered under the heading of general 

psychology are not general at all, but are based upon 

human behavior as it develops within a single culture. 

For these reasons, among others, it is imperative 
that those who are genuinely concerned with construe- 
tive social planning and effective social control utilize 
all the understandings and insights offered by sociol-. 
ogy, and psychological disciplines, and by cultural 
anthropology. These may provide the reorientation 
of thinking required for the accomplishment of spe- 
cifie and recognized social objectives. If the views 
of the psycho-cultural approach are correct, it is 
not human nature that resists change, but rather 
human institutions which resist. If human nature is 
flexible, deriving its pattern from its culture, then 
we might expect that a proper reorganization of our 
culture might greatly affect our attitude and conduct 
with regard to war, class and race differences and 
relationships, poverty, disease, crime, ignorance, and 
vice. 
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LONDON’S SCHOOL HEALTH SERVICES 
JEAN HopGson 


NOTHING is more impressive in Britain today than 
the care which is taken of the school child’s health. 

In London the system has been so comprehensively 
worked out that it is almost impossible for a sick child 
not to receive the best possible treatment free of cost. 
Each child is inspected by a doctor at least four times 
in his school life and each year by a dental surgeon. 
If parents wish to have a doctor’s opinion on their 
children at any time, a special examination is arranged. 
School nurses keep watch over the children’s health 
and weigh and measure them at frequent intervals, 
so that those who are not thriving can be examined 
especially by the school doctor. 

The child found to be in need of special treatment 
may be sent to an ineredible number of clinics, hos- 
pitals, and dental treatment centers. 
Naturally, treatment is not compulsory. The greatest 
care is taken not to short-circuit the patient’s own 
doctor, and the parents ean, of course, refuse to take 
the school doetor’s advice. Usually, though, the system 
works smoothly. Most medical practitioners in Brit- 
ain today are very overworked and appreciate having 
cases taken off their hands by the clinies. The parents, 
for their part, know that the child is having the best 
possible treatment with the best possible facilities. 

At all the eclinies there are, as well as the physician 
or surgeon, a trained nursing staff and a social worker 
who is always present and maintains relations between 


medical and 


the child’s family and the doctor. Dental surgeons are 
assisted either by trained nurses or by dental attend- 
ants. Many elinies are run for the London County 
Council by voluntary committees. 

Most numerous and among the most important are 
the minor-ailments ¢linies which deal with slight in- 
juries, euts and sores, ete. There is no formality here. 
Children can walk in themselves or they may be sent 
by a teacher. There is always a fully trained nurse in 
charge and the doctor visits the clinic once or twice a 
weck. If the child is suffering from a more serious 
ailment, he is sent on to the appropriate clinic or 
hospital. 

At the eye clinic, children are provided with spec- 
tacles. Here, of course, appointments have to be 
made and the children come with a report from the 
school doctor on their vision. This is checked by an 
oculist, and an optician is present to measure the chi d 
for his glasses. There is no cost to the parent, unless 
a stylish pair of spectacles is desired. Then the parent 
must pay the difference between the style selected and 
the standard models. 

After the annual school dental inspection, children 
needing treatment are sent to the dental clinics for 
the correction of deformed teeth as well as for routine 
fillings and extractions. An enterprising innovation 
is the mobile dental surgery. This is brought to the 
school so that treatment facilities are there when the 
dental inspection is over. 

Audiometers are used in London schools to test the 
children’s hearing. If this is faulty the children are 
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sent to ear clinies for further investigation and treat- 
ment. Children with discharging ears are also sent 
there by the school doctor. 

Special attention is paid to the rheumatism super- 
visory elinies, for the aftermaths of juvenile rheuma- 
tism ean be particularly serious. The object of these 
clinics is not only to let the school doctor have a report 
on the eondition of children who show symptoms of 
rheumatism, but also to keep those who have been in 
hospital for rheumatism under special supervision. 

The London County Council also runs special 
schools, both day and residential, for the education of 
handicapped children. Most of these are for the ed- 
ucationally subnormal and the physically handicapped, 
including special residential schools for epileptie and 
diabetie children. In addition, there are day and 
residential schools for delicate children and schools 
for blind, partially sighted, deaf and partially deaf 
children. Arrangements are made for many of these 
handieapped children to have a country vacation each 
year. 

The London County Council’s hospitals are open to 
children referred to them through the school health 
service. Where necessary, the children can conva- 
lesee there when the hospital treatment is over. At 
hospitals where there are many children a staff of 
teachers ensures that their education does not suffer. 

In each London borough there is a_ tuberculosis 
There 


is also a tubereulosis-care committee which gives advice 


dispensary under the control of a specialist. 


and help to patients who need it. Should the patient 
be sent away for treatment, the care committee keeps 
contact with the family and helps to arrange for the 
patient’s reception when he comes home. 

Nutrition centers are another features of the London 
County Council’s school health service. 
are run for children who show signs of malnutrition 
and undernourishment. At the clinies their condition 
is carefully investigated and there are facilities for 


These elinies 


blood examination. Medicaments such as vitamin 
preparations are available, and attendance at open air 
schools is sometimes recommended. The clinics are 
extremely useful and act as general consultative 
clinics. Often the trouble with such children lies in 
the family background and the care-committee workers 
(voluntary workers who form a link between the 
school, the child, and his family) visit the home to see 
what they ean do. 

There is also, of course, the problem of the malad- 
justed child. Children who show emotional and _ be- 
havior peculiarities receive individual consideration. 
A wealth of information is collected not only on the 
child’s health, but also on his home environment and 
his conduct and progress in school, before any decision 
is taken. Many of these children are sent to child- 
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guidance clinies, where treatment given by medieal, 
psychological, and social experts, in consultation with 
the parents, has been of great value. This service is 
in process of expansion. 

The regular inspection of the personal hygiene of 
London school children is considered most important 
and provision is made for those whose condition is 
found to be unsatisfactory. 

Excellent work is also being done for the preschool 
child and when the National Health Service Act, 1946, 
comes into force, the health of the child both before 
and while attending school will be under the London 
County Couneil. 

Under this excellent system, London’s school child- 
ren are given the very best medical and psychologieal 
attention. The treatment is free and the service as 
comprehensive as possible. Over 350,000 London 
school children are a tribute to its efficiency. 
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